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our minds to seek for an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. As ; 
we are brought by the Holy Spirit to realize in I 
our individual experience, ‘that the things f 
which are seen’ are temporal; but the things 
} 
: 
; 


a + 





Memoir of DAvip SAanps, who died Tth mo. 
Slst, 1Sd9, aged 45 years. 


At an early age he was deeply impr ssed with 
the truths of the Christian religion, and em- 
braced the principles of Friends when about 
seventeen. Sweet is the remembrance of his 
tenderness of spirit at this period ; often, during 
the silent hours of the night, whilst others slept, 
he was engaged in prayer to his Heavenly 


which are not seen are eternal,’ and that the . 
fashion of this world passeth away, we become 
in a measure prepared to realize the fact, that 
we are pilgrims to another land; and although 
it is lawful and right to participate in the good i 
things strewed along our path, yet the affections i 









should be set on things in heaven, and not on ie 









Father. On leaving the parental roof, his re-| things in the earth. The Christian is indeed a lap 
liance upon Divine protection and care was| traveller, and his journey is towards the city of at 
manifested in his reply to his mother, who ex-| the great King. He is surrounded with danger t 
pressed solicitude as to his future welfare: “ Re-| on every hand; without are fightings, within are 4 
member, dear mother, we are promised, that if| fears. He needs the girdle of truth, the breast- : 


we seek first the kingdom of heaven and the} plate of righteousness, and his feet should be \ 
righteousness thereof, all things needful shall | shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; ae 
re added.” Most abundantly was this promise| and above a//, he should have the shield of 














realized, for he was blessed in basket and in| faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword of th 
store; and deeply feeling the responsibility of | the Spirit, wherewith he shall be able to quench iS 
his stewardship, he was very earnest so to live, | all the fiery darts of the wicked. Have we ta 
that he might render his account with joy, and| these, my dearest; or if not, is it our endeavor 
not with grief. He realized the importance of! to seek after them ?” 

guarded religious education for our beloved To his daughter: 





children, and was unwearied in his efforts to 3d mo. 23d, 1851.—“ The yoke of Christ be- 
establish boarding schools, under the care of the | comes easy, and his burden light, as we are 
Yearly Meeting; in which undertaking he had| aceustumed to wear them; but it is only by a 
the satisfaction of witnessing partial success. He cheerful acquiescence on our part to all His holy 
greatly desired a more thorough knowledge of] requirings, that we can know a reconciliation to 
the inspired volume for all, especially for our Him, our only Saviour, and experience our sins 
children ; and for some time invited young men] to be blotted out. Odur life here is comparative- 
to meet at his house on First-day evenings, to| ly but a vapor that soon passeth away: how im- 










read and study the Holy Scriptures. Feeling] portant, then, is it to be prepared for the change 
himself called to labor in the vineyard of his] that awaits us all! If we give ourselves to God, 
Lord and Master, by humble obedience to the} and our wills are resigned to His, God will give 
Divine will, and relying upon the teachings of | Himself to us; and oh how blessed is the ex- 


the Holy Spirit, he was enabled to proclaim! change! But this we can do only as we faithfuily 
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attend to a// intimations and monitiens gracious- | rightly improving the precious moments, as they 
ly made known within the secret of the heart.” | are dealt out to us by our kind and indulgent 


To his wife: 

3d mo. 24th, 1851.—*“ Yesterday was a day 
of rest; and although deprived of attending our 
accustomed place of worship, I trust something 
was known of the overshadowing wing of An- 
cient Goodness and Divine Compassion. .The 
declaration of the ancient servant of the Most 
High is not unfrequently impressed on my mind, 


that all places are alike to him who goes nowhere | 


without God. As the mind is drawn off from 
earth and earthly things, and centred on the root 
of life, that calm peace and heavenly joy is ex- 
perienced, known only to the true believer.” 

In 1855 a beloved brother was removed by 
death. Feeling deeply solicitous concerning his 
spiritual welfare, a very interesting interview 
took place between them a few days before his 


death, of which D. 8. has left the following ac- | 


count : 

“T asked if he felt that he was prepared for 
the solemn event so soon to take place? He 
replied, ‘1 am accepted, and my sins are for- 
given.’ [then requested him to state on what 
he placed his hopes. His answer was, ‘I am 
accepted in the name of Jesus, and my sins are 
washed out in the atoning blood of Christ. I 
never have been in the habit of saying much; 


but now I say, ‘one thing I know, that, whereas | 


Heavenly Father. We should endeavor to re- 
newedly enter into covenant with Him, who is 
|a covenant-keeping God, and ask for grace to 
| walk in the straight and narrow way that leadeth 
into peace. 

This has been a most eventful year in every 
; Sense of the word; and as we are vow just 
brought to its close, it is well to take a retro- 
spective view, and see what advance we have 
| made in the best things. For myself, I am free 
to say, the werld and all its attachments have 
had too strong ahold upon me. The solemn 
and repeated calls and warnings we have had, 
will, 1 trust, not be lost upon us. I trust we 
}may all grow more humble, more lowly, and more 
| Christ-like, as we advance in life; but oh, how 
important to remember, where the treasure is, 
| there will the heart be also! May our treasure 
be in Heaven.” 


To his daughter: 

2d mo, 24th, 1856.—“ Our domestic joys are 
| great, and I trust it is my privilege to repeat and 
| adopt the sentiment, I could bave no greater joy 
than to see my children walking in the truth 
| Dearest daughter, ‘ A flower, when offered in the 
bud, is no vuin sacrifice.’ The religion of Jesus 
‘lies at the foundation, and is the stepping-stone 
to all true happiness here, as well as eternal 





I was blind, now I see.’ 1 remarked it was in-|bappiness hereafter. There is a great and glori- 
deed a great comfort to hear him express himself | us work that Christ has done for us without us, 
in such a manner, and J trusted he was not mis-| 20d there is another wrought by His Holy Spirit 
taken. He said, ‘No, I am not.’ At a subse-| Within us; and to this we must individually 
quent and final interview he continued his re- | C°™® and experimentally know the dross, and 
marks in a very free and impressive manner, | the tin, and the reprobate silver to be removed, 
quoting from Holy Scripture, and expressing | ° that our hearts will alone reflect his heavenly 


himself very clearly and forcibly. Addressing | and blessed image. Qur kind and beneficent 
Benefactor has been graciously pleased to sur- 


himself to my dear wife and myself together, he | ’ ‘ 
said, ‘Ob those precious texts of Scripture that }round us with many blessings, and I hope we 
I have learned, what a comfort for me now!,™ay be conscientiously concerned to seek first 
Teach your children the Bible: instruct them|the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness 
in the knowledge of the Truth: impress upon | thereof, before any, or all other, worldly con- 
their minds, while young, correct principles : | siderations. 

train them for heaven: iead them to their! To his daughter: 

Saviour. I now see the world as it is; you do) 8th mo. 8th, 1856.—“ We do indeed live ina 
not see itas I see it. All fearis taken from) world of change and disappointment to our 
me, and the little remaining strength I have 1) earthly hopes and worldly ambition; but if we 


wish to spend in proclaiming the goodness of my 
Heavenly Father.’ ‘Only think of it,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘we have heaven for the asking of it.’ 
Oh the goodness of my Heavenly Father! 


bear in mind we are but travellers to another 
\land; that this world is a passage, and not a 
port; that, however proper it may be, and is, to 
enjoy the fragrant flowers and pleasant odors that 


‘Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as snow: though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.’” 


To his daughter: 

Ist mo. 6th, 1856.—* The termination and 
commencement of a year is always an affecting . ; t 
event to me, and I trust ever will be to a// my | ment spoken of as belonging to the pure in heart - 
beloved children. We pass our years asa tale} Faith is the belief of the Gospel; a firm and 
that is told, and do not realize the necessity of! lively persuasion of the truth of the record that 


are furnished to the weary traveller as he passes 
along, yet the world is comparatively but an inn 
for the night. When the day breaks, and the 
shadows flee away, and the immortal part, (within 
us,) is released from the shackles of mortality, 
how great, how glorious will be the change, if 
we are prepared with the white and spotless gar- 
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God has given of His Son, accompanied with 
acquiescence, dependence and supplication. Faith 
is an original principle, from which everything | 
in religion proceeds. To give a right assent to! 
the Gospel of Christ, is impossible without di- 
vine and saving faith imprinted on the soul. 
Faith is a persuasion of the truths of the Gospel, 
stronger than of the very things we see with our | 
eyes. If our Saviour himself were personally on 
earth, and we heard from his own pure lips the 
doctrines of salvation, yet it would be unprofit- 
able for us if not mixed with faith. 

The sun seems less than the wheel of a chariot, | 
but reason teaches us it is much larger, and the 
cause of its appearing so small, is its distance. 
The natural man isequally deceived in his esti- | 
mate of the Sun of Righteousness, and the cause 
is his great distance from Him; but through faith 
we are brought nearer and nearer, and have re- 
demption through His blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins.” 

He was one of a committee that attended the 
opening of Western Yearly Meeting, in Ninth | 
month, 1858, which was to him a refreshing 
season. In reference to it, he writes: 

9th mo. z0th, 1858.—“The new Yearly 
Meeting has commenced its sessions in much love 
and harmony. The first meeting for worship | 
was held yesterday morning, and when the} 
house was filled to its utmost capacity, holding | 
two thousand, another meeting was organized in | 
the yard, of about as many more; and both 


meetings were held to entire satisfaction. I have| and he in the other, still remains. 


| place too low an estimate on the Bible. 
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leather, with brass corners, and a brass knob in 
the centre on each side, to keep the cover from 
wearing. On the cover itself is printed in script 
letters, ‘The Gift of George Fox to this Meet- 
ing.” It was printed in 1571, and the style is 
the old English, or German text black letter. I 


| could read it very well. 


I turned to and read the 39th and 40th 
Psalms, also the 17th chapter of John. These 
words of Holy Scripture never seemed more 


| precious to me, if as much so, as on perusing 
| them in that venerable memento of former days 


In turning over the pages, and calling to remem- 
brance those ancient worthies, whose hands had 
handled, and whose eyes had seen the very same 
pages, I seemed more nearly allied to them than 
ever before. It surely can never be said, with 
any truth and justice, that the Socicty of Friends 
I felt 
it was indeed a privilege thus to see the positive 
evidence before me, of the value placed on the 
Holy Scriptures by our worthy predecessors. 
The old arm-chair is still in the meeting- house, 
in a good state of preservation. I plucked a few 


| ivy and holly leaves from the vines in front of 


the house as a memento of my visit. 

From the meeting-house we went to the dwell- 
ing-house, and there I saw all nearly as it was 
left over two hundred years ago. The room in 
which George Fox held his first meetings, with 
the old bay-window where he sat on a raised 
platform, with Margaret Fell in one arm-chair 
I thought if 


read of such opportunities, but never before had| beams and rafters could speak, and stones give 


the privilege of being present at one. 
sweet aud harmonious feeling that prevailed was | 
delightful! and some of the exhortations and 
supplications exceeded, in depth and feeling, 
anything I have ever before heard. The multi- 
tude present were fed, I think, with heavenly 
bread ; and we might, easily, in mind, transport 
ourselves back to that period when the Apostle 
Peter delivered his first Gospel sermon.” 

After his return he had a severe attack of 
fever, which left him much prostrated: on con- 
valescence, his physician advised a voyage to 
Europe, which opportunity he embraced to visit 
many valued friends he had long desired to see. 

After visiting Swarthmore Hall, he thus 
writes : 

“ My first call was at the Meeting House, 
which is still in good condition, and accommo. 
dates quite a large Quarterly Meeting when held 
there. There isa tablet over the lintel of the 
door to the main entrance of the house, bearing 
the following inscription: ‘Ex dono G. F., 
1688.’ The meeting-room itself is well and 
comfortably fitted up with seats. The old Bible 
is still there, With its original hook, chain, and 
hasp to fasten. It is not at present chained to 
the gallery as it formerly was, but kept at the 
side entrance of the gallery. The book is about 
ten inches wide and fifteen long, bound in 


The| utterance, what a tale would be told! what a 


sermon we should have!” 

From this journey he returned somewhat im- 
proved, so that he was able to attend most of the 
sessions of our last Yearly Meeting; also the 
Meeting for Sufferings, and to take some part 
therein; so that his friends cherished the hope 
that his useful life might be spared many years 
But He whose ways are all in wisdom and tender 
mercy, ordered it otherwise, accepted the dedi- 
cated will, and early released him from this fieid 
of labor. 

One of his last memoranda is as follows : 

“My mourning days, and my warring days, 
my waiting days, and watching days, and pray- 
ing days, will soon be past, but,— 

‘* My days of praise will ne’er be past, 
While life, or breath, or being last, 
Or immortality endures.’’ 

During his illness he thus expressed himself ; 
“T have no dependence upon any works of 
righteousness that. I have done, but upon the 
mercy of God in Christ, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost: other foundation.can no man lay 
than that is laid, for there is no other name un 
der heaven given among men whereby we may 
be saved but the name of Jesus; on Him alone 
is my dependence.” Having chosen the Lord 
for his portion, he was. mercifully favored with 
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such a full assurance of the love and forgive- 
ness of his Heavenly Father, that, at the most 
trying moment, when life was fast ebbing, and 
earth, with all its ties and endearments, receding 
from his view, no shade of doubt was permitted 
to assail him ; but he was enabled, even then, to 
comfort his weeping family with the assurance 
“that all was well,” referring also to many 
precious promises of Holy Scripture, and repeat- 
ing the whole of the 23d Psalm. When incapa- 
ble of verbal intercourse, it was evident that his 
spirit was much engaged in prayer to that God 
in whom he had trusted,—that Saviour in whom 
his hopes were centred; who, having cared for 
him through life, failed not to support him in 
the hour of dissolution, near which these expres- 
sions escaped his lips, “ passing through the val- 
ley—a house not made with hands.” His 
strength continued to fail until the morning of 
the 3lst of 7th mo., 1859, when the silver cord 
was loosed, and the unfettered spirit permitted, 
as is reverently believed, to enter that city whose 
walls are salvation, and whose gates are praise. 
—Annual Monitor. 


—- +0 — 
GUION ON PRAYER. 


What a dreadful delusion hath prevailed over 
the greater part of mankind, in supposing that 
they are not called to a state of prayer, whereas 
all are capable of prayer, and are called thereto, 
as are called to and are capable of salvation. 

Prayer is the application of the heart to God, 
and the internal exercise of love. St. Paul hath 
enjuined us “ to pray without ceasing;’’ 1 Thess. 
v. 17; and our Lord saith, “I say unto you all 
watch and pray,” Mark xiii. 33, 37; and all 
therefore may, and all ought to practice prayer. 

Let all without exception come, for Jesus 
Christ hath called all. Yet let not those come 
who are without a heart; they are not asked ; for 
there must be a heart, that there may be love. 

3ut who is without a heart? O come, then, 
give this heart to God; and here learn how to 
make the donation. All who are desirous of 
prayer may easily pray, enabled by those ordinary 
graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit which are 
common to all men. Prayer is the guide to 
perfection, and the sovereign good ; it delivers us 
from every vice, and obtains us every virtue ; | 
for the one great means to become perfect, is to} 
walk in the presence of God; he himself hath | 
said, ‘‘ Walk in my presence and be ye perfect,” 
Gen. xvii. 1. It is by prayer alone that we are! 
brought into this presence, and maintained in it 
without interruption. 

“ Be ye truly converted unto that God from 
whom ye have so deeply revolted.” Isa. xxxi. 6. | 
To be truly converted is to avert wholly from the 
creature, and turn wholly unto God. For the 
attainment of salvation it is absolutely necessary 
that we should forsake outward sin, and turn 
unto righteousness ; but this alone is not perfect 
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conversion, which consists in a total change of 
the whole man from an outward to an inward 
life. 

When the soul is once turned to God, she 
finds a wonderful facility in continuing steadfast in 
her conversion ; and the longer she remains thus 
converted, the nearer she approaches, and the 
more firmly she adheres to God ; and the nearer 
she draws to him, of necessity sbe is the farther 
removed from the creature which is so contrary 
to him: so that she is so effectually established 
and rooted in her conversion, that it becomes 
habitual, and as it were natural to ber. Now 
we must not suppose that this is effected by a 
violent exertion of her own powers; for she is 
not capable of, nor Should she attempt any other 
co-operation with divine grace, than that of 
endeavoring to withdraw herself from external 
objects and to turn inwards, after which she has 
nothing farther to do, than to continue steadfast 
in her adherence to God. God has an attrac- 
tive virtue which draws the soul more and more 
powerfully to himself, the nearer she approaches 
towards him, and in attracting, he purifies and 
refines her ; just as it is witha gross vapor exhaled 
by the sun, which as it gradually ascends, is 
rarified and rendered pure; the vapor indeed, 
contributes to its exhalation only by its passive- 
ness; but the soul co-operates with the attrac- 
tions of her God, by a free and affectionate 
correspondence. This kind of introversion is 
both easy and efficacious, advancing the soul 
naturally, and without constraint, because God 
himself is her centre. Every centre has a 
powerful attractive virtue, and the more pure 
and exalted it is, the stronger and more irresisti- 
ble are its attractions. 

As soon as anything is turned towards its 
centre, its own gravitation instigates and acceler- 
ates it thereto unless it be withheld by some 
invincible obstacle ; a stone held in the hand is 
no sooner disengaged, than by its own weight it 
falls to the earth as to its centre. Now when 
the soul by its efforts to abandon outward objects, 
and gather herself inwards, is brought into the 
influence of the central tendency, without any 
other exertion, she falls gradually by the weight 
of divine love into her proper centre; and the 
more passive and tranquil she remains, and the 
freer from self: motion and se!f-exertion, the more 
rapidly she advances, because the energy of the 
central attractive virtue is unobstructed, and has 
full liberty of action. 

All.our care and atrention should therefore be 


, to acquire inward recollection ; nor let us be dis- 


couraged by the pains and difficulties we en- 
counter in this exercise, which will soon,be re- 
compensed on the part of our God, by such abun- 
dant supplies of grace as will render the exercise 
perfectly easy, provided we be faithful in meek- 
ly withdrawing our hearts from outward distrac- 
tions and occupations, and returning to our 
centre, with affections full of tenderness and 
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serenity. When at any time the passions are 
turbalent, a gentle retreat inwards unto a present 
God, easily deadens and pacifies them; and any 
other way of contending with them, rather irri- 
tates than appeases them. 

The soul that is faithful in the exercise of love 
and adherence to God above described, is aston- 
ished to feel him gradually taking possession of 
her whole being; she now enjoys a continual 
sense of that presence, which is become, as it 
were, natural to her. She feels an unusual sereo- 


begins to be infused, and almost without inter- 
mission. The soul certainly enjoys transcendent 
blessedness, and feels that “it is no longer she 
that lives, but Christ that liveth in her ;”’ and that 
the only way to find him is introversion. She 
no sooner closeth her bodily eyes than she is wrapt 
up in prayer ; she is amazed at so great a blessing, 
and enjoys an internal converse which external 
matters cannot interrupt. ‘The Lord is in his 
holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” Hab. ii. 20. Inward silence is abso- 


ity gradually diffusing itself throughout all her lutely indispensable, because the Word is essen- 
faculties, and silence now wholly constitutes her| tia] and eternal, and necessarily requires dis- 
prayer, whilst God communicates an infused positions in the soul in some degree correspond- 
love, which is the beginning of ineffable blessed-| ent to his nature, as a capacity for the reception 





ness. 


We must, however, urge it as a matter of'| of himself. Hearing is a sense formed to receive 


the highest import, to cease from self-action and | sounds, and is rather passive than active, admit- 


self-exertion, that God himself may act alone : 
he saith by the mouth of his 
‘“ Be stilland know that I am God.” Psalm xlvi. 


ting, but not communicating sensation: and if 


prophet David,| we would hear, we must lend the ear for that 


purpose ; 80 Christ the eternal Word, without 


10. But the creature is so infatuated with a love | whose divine inspeaking the soul is dead, dark 


and attachment to its own working, that it doth not 
perceive and distinguish all its operations. She is 


'and barren, when he would speak within us, re- 
quires the most silent attention to his all quicken- 
ignorant that her inability minuely to observe the | ning and efficacious voice. 


Hence it is so fre- 


manner of her motion is occasioned by the swift quently enjoined us in sacred writ, to hear and be 
ness of her progress ; and that the operations of attentive to the voice of God. 


God, in extending and diffusing their influence 
absorb those of the creature. ‘The stars may be 
seen distinctly before the sun rises; but as his 


We should forget ourselves, and all self-inter- 
est, and listen and be attentive to the voice of 
our God ; and these two simple actions or rather 





light advances, their rays are gradually absorbed passive dispositions, attract his love to that beauty 


by his; and they become invisible, not from the| which he himself communicates 


Outward 


want of light in themselves, but from the superior |silence is very requisite for the cultivation and 


effuleence of the chief luminary. 
similar here, for there is a strong and universal 
light which absorbs all the little distinct lights 


of the soul ; they grow faint and disappear under | retirement. 


its powerful influence, and self-activity is now no 
longer distinguishable; yet those greatly err 
who accuse this prayer of idlene-s, a charge that 
can only arise from inexperience. This appear- 
once of inaction is, indeed, not the consequence 
of sterility and want, but of fruitfulness and 
abundance ; which will be clearly perceived by 
the experienced soul, who will know and feel 
that her silence is full and unctuous, and the 
result of causes totally the reverse of apathy and 
barrenness. There are two kinds of people that 
keep silence; the one because they have nothing 
to say, the other because they have too much ; 
it is so with the soul in this state, her silence is 
occasioned by the superbundance of matter, too 
great for utterance. 

The interior is not a stronghold to be taken by 
storm and violence; but a kingdom of peace, 
which is to be gained only by love. If any will 
thus pursue the little path I have pointed out, it 
will lead them to infused prayer. God demands 
nothing extraordinary nor difficult; on the con- 
trary, he is best pleased by a simple and child- 
like conduct. The soul advanced thus far, hath 
no need of any other preparative than its quiet- 
tude, for now the presence of God, which is the 
great effect, or rather continuation of prayer, 


: unquestionably the being internally engaged 


The case is | improvement of inward ; and, indeed it is im- 
| possible we should become truly internal, with- 


out the love and practice of outward silence and 
God saith by the mouth of his 
prophet, “ I will lead her into solitude, and there 
will I speak to her heart:” Hos. ii. 14, Vulgate ; 


with God, is wholly incompatible with being 
busied, and employed in the numerous trifles that 
surround us. Luke xxxviii. 42. 

When through imbecility or unfaithfulness we 
become dissipated, or as it were uncentred, it 
is of immediate importance to turn again geutly 
and sweetly inward; and thus we may learn to 
preserve the spirit and unction of prayer through- 
out the day; for if prayer and recollection were 
wholly confined to any appointed half hour, or 
hour, we should reap but little fruit. 

—~<or- 
From the Scientific American. 


A WONDERFUL CAVE. 


| 

| According to promise, I herein give you an- 
other report concerning the cave at this place 
On June 23d a friend and I started on a mid- 
summer trip, crossed the river in a boat and 
commenced the ascent of the bluff as usual, it 
being very steep. All difficulties, however, 
being surmounted, we arrived at the mouth of 
the cave, and sat down to rest awhile and cvo! 
ourselves ; looking at the thermometer, we found 
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it stood at 80°. We diets comme meee the den. young man was a ‘reprobate charneher, dvenken, 
cent, and as we walked, crawled and slid along, | idle, and dissolute, causing a kind and loving 
it began to grow cold quite fast—it seemed like| mother much grief and anxiety. His brother 
going out of a warm room into the cold atmo-| entered the First-day school, and, shortly after, 
sphere on a winter morning. We soon began| having made a marriage engagement with a re- 
to see the frost on the wall, sparkling in the| spectable young woman, also in the adult school, 
light of our lamps like millions of diamonds.|she induced her intended partner to sign the 
As we came to our first stopping-place we began | temperance pledge. By this means he was en- 
to find ice, from a mere film up to six or eiyht| abled to make good provision for his marriage, 
inches thick. This part of the cave is in the|and lived in comfort and contentment. The 
shape of a wedge with the small end up; it|reprobate brother, who had been induced to 
being about six feet wide at the base, the sides} attend school, was accustomed to visit at the 
drawing together over head about twenty feet| house of his married brother, and appeared to 
high—the one side covered with ice clear as|be much struck with the comfortable and happy 
crystal, and the other with sparkling frost. We| way in which he and his wife were living. The 
hung the thermometer on the wall and waited | young woman’s kindness of manner also deeply 
the result; the mercury went down gradually | impressed him ; and after atime he was induced 
to 30°, where it remained. We had a little by her loving and affectionate example to sign 
water-in a cup, and after leaving it on the rock | the temperance pledge. It would scarcely be 
for about ten minutes, it became skimmed over | believed what a change had been wrought in this 
with ice. There is not near the amount of ice| young man ; his whole character and tastes ap- 
in the cave that there usually is at this season | peared to be altered ; from being a spendthrift he 
of the year; and no doubt it is owing tothe dry-| had become saving and prudent; from being 
ness of the season. The present spring and sum-| indolent and listless he had become active and 
mer, so far, have been very dry in Decorah ; and | industrious ; and, having good natural talents, he 
[ hav e noticed that the more rain we have, the | had so fur cultivated these, that from a very 
more ice forms in and around the mouth of the} inferior position he had become sub-editor of a 
cave. ‘lwo years ago there was so much ice in} weekly paper. W. W. mentioned another case, 
the first 50 or 60 feet of the cave, that we had | of a woman who called on him, asking to be al- 
to cut steps in it with a hatchet to get down | lowed to sign the pledge, saying, “* My children 
with safety. A great quantity of rain fell du-| belong to the Band of Hope, and they give me 


ring that season. a. no peace about signing.” The poor woman was 
Decorah, lowa, July 3, 1860. given to intemperance. He called at her house 
‘stihl one evening some time afterwards, and was about 


to enter, but, hearing the voice of prayer, = 
|on the step ; the mother’s voice was raised i 
supplication,—* O Lord, help us all4o keep ie 
pledge; may we never be drunkards.” This 
William White remarked that he rejoiced to} poor woman became a true Christian, and re- 
observe, by the attendance there that day, that| marked on one occasion, “* What a blessing Sun- 
the interest of Friends had not diminished in| day-schools are; if my children had not gone to 
regard to the temperance question. He was] one they would not have become abstainers ; 
thankful to say that the young amongst Friends | and it is through them, by the blessing of God, 
were so generally in some way or other identified | that I have been led to live a new life. 
with the temperance cause. As the interest of Having seen a good deal of the working of the 
First-day schools was an increasing one amongst! te mperance movement in connection with the 
this class, so was it of great importance that all| First day schools for upwards of twenty years, 
teachers should be fully alive to the value of the | W. W. stated that he could have mentioned seve- 
temperance movement, as one great means of} ral other pleasing facts, had time permitted. But 
moral and religious improvement amongst the} he must conclude by saying, that he firmly be- 
very classes from which our scholars come. He| lieved those teachers who became total abstainers 
referred to the loss which the temperance cause | | added greatly to their means of usefulness ; and 
had sustained by the decease of that truly | that, under the Divine blessing, great and good 
benevolent man, Jose ph Sturge, who for so many | re sults would be permitted to follow their labor 
years had felt so warm an interest in these very of love. 
meetings; yet he thankfully believed his mantle William Pollard, of Ackworth, said that much 
might be said to have fallen on others who were | difficulty was felt in finding opportunities of fre- 
willing and able to occupy the same field of; quently bringing the important subject of 
Christian benevolence. W. W. mentioned as a} total abstinence prominently before the children 
proof of the value of temperance principles in; at Ackworth, partly from the fact that Ackworth 
connection with First-day schools, the good effect | school is now essentially a total abstinence colony. 
produced on the mind of a young man in the| After contras sting the different circumstances of 
Friends’ Adult School at Birmingham. This the school in this respect as compared with times in 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE UNION | 
IN LONDON. 


(Concluded from page 741 











the memory of some pensent, he referred to vari-| 
ous incidental ways by which an interest in this| 
question was sought to be maintained. Lectures 
on the subject were delivered as often as suitable | 
opportunities presented ; and he strongly urged | 
upon Friends competent to such engagements, to | 
offer their services to address the children, when 
they happened to be in the neighborhood of the | 
school. ‘the boys of Ackworth were sometimes 
engaged in distributing tracts in the course of 
their walks to the neighboring villages ; and in| 
this way their interest in the subject had been | 
somewhat maintained. Previous to each vaca- 
tion, those who were leaving the school spent an 
evening with the superintendent and teachers, 
when this important subject amongst others was 
prominently ailuded to. 

Robert Charleton coufirmed what William 
White had said as to the advantage of instilling 
temperance principles into the minds of school- 
children. They had endeavored to do this in the | 
First day school at Bristol, with many happy | 
results. He would mention two out of many 
cases that had come to his knowledge; one, that 
of a youth who left the school about fifteen years | 
ago, and who is now laboring as a minister 
among a branch of the Wesleyan Methodists in 
Devonshire. A short time ago he received a 
letter from him, expressing his gratitude for 
having 





been induced to become a teetotaler when | 
at the school, the advantages of which he appears 
strongly to feel in his present position. The 
other case was that of a youth, who, after leaving 

our school, was trained at the Borough road for 
a teacher, and who for a number of years was 
master of a factory school 


Lancashire. By 
introducing the 


temperance question to the} 
scholars, not only have a large proportion of 
them become teetotalers themselves, but the 
influence exerted through them on their parents 
appears in some cases to have been highly bene- 
ficial. He had read an extract from a printed | 
report of the Government Inspector of the fac- 
tory schools in the district, in which report the 
school referred to was described in ternis of very | 
strong commendation. 

Thomas B. Smithies said that the year 1859 
had proved a remarkable era in temperance 
literature, from the publication of the following | 
works: 22 igged Homes, and how to Mend Them ; 
Haste to the Rescue; The Missing Link, and | 
The Ways of the Line. The last named book 
was not so well known as it deserved to be, or as 
it would have been, he thought, if it had been | 
placed with the same firm that brought out 
Haste to the Rescue. It was a circumstance of | 
some importance to the cause, that the great 
Church of England publishers, Nisbet and Co., 
had been so successful in bringing out temper- 
ance works ; and from this he er that we 
should see many more temperance books pub- 
lished by this eminent firm. He had just heard 
that a few friends had distributed Haste to th: 
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Rescue to all the ministers in their aahibaabesitl. 
which he thought well worthy of imitation. In 


ja letter received from Mrs, Wightman, she said 


that she had heard from twenty-six clergymen 
who had united with the temperance cause in 
consequence of reading Haste to the Rescue, 

We learn from our friend Richard Dykes Alex- 
ander, that the issue of his Jpswich Tracts during 
the year 1859, was 2,270,100 pages, and that 
the total issue from the commencement exceeds 
forty-nine million pages. There are now 316 
varieties in this series, exclusive of 93 Juvenile 
tracts. 


ORDER AND SYSTEM IN FARMING. 


A well conducted farm is a beautiful machine. 
We have seen a steam-engine of fifty horse 
ower, that ran with such perfection that it 
could not be heard at a distance of twenty feet 
We have heard some, much smaller, that gave 
out a mixed jargon of thumps, rattling of tron, 
and rushing of steam. At a celebrated trial of 
agricultural machines, there were two mowers 
be heard nearly a mile ;—the other 
scarcely more than a few rods, and the cutters 
went through the grass likea hot knife through 
butter. There were likewise 
one was huge 


—one could 


two threshers— 
and ponderous, and when in mo- 
tion trembled throughout, with a noise somewhat 
like thunder. The other, a two-horse tread 
machine, ran so perfectly that nothing could be 


| heard at ten paces, but the tread of the horses’ 
| feet on the rolling platform, and the whistle of 


the grain and straw as they were shot 
cylinder. 
It is presisely so with the machinery of a 


from the 


farm. If well conducted, every part will move 
. noiselessly but eflicie ‘ntly—all will be prompt- 
ly done in its season, there will be no confusion, 
and a great deal will be accomplished. A badly 
managed farm, on the contrary, if not wholly 
veglected, will be hurry and 
every thing out of joint, 


disorder, with 
and very little will be 
done The farm is a complex machine; and 


| like all other machine Ss ii ide up of many parts, 


must be perfect at all times, or one small part 
will suspend the motion of all the rest. A 
broken cog, a missing bolt, or a bent axle, will 
derange the whole. 

To come somewhat to particulars : The farm- 
er must know at the start what he is going to 
do. His yearly operations must be distinctly 
before him lt will not be profita ible for him to 
sider, and p lan, after a piece of 
work is partly executed. He must begin at the 
beginning—must have his fields well laid out— 
his rotation digested—and the extent of each 
crop prescribed If he is a practical farmer, he 
will of course know how much time will be re- 
quire d for the preparatir m of the land, sowing, 
cultivating, and harvesting each crop—to which 
estimates he should add at least two-fifths for 


stop, and ( 
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the inte rruptions of rainy weather and wher 
contingencies. This will prevent him from ua- 
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| consolations have mach more abounded by c beiet 


; i pre : My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit re- 
dertaking too much, which is, next to laziness, |. 


.|joices in God, my Saviour, for He has done 
the most fruitful cause of all bad farming; of 7 ~~ = ’ 


hurried operations, and undestroyed wee ds. 
There are two great requisites in all success- 
ful husbandry—to make the best use of all spare 
moments; and to be always ready in advance 
for every emergency. These two essentials 


tive, absorbing and interesting work. 


great things for his servant.” 


Such is the simple, and, at the same time, full 


and appropriate introduction to this deeply instruc- 


We will 


not attempt a further delineation of its charac- 
work together, for, by properly using the spare 


mome nts, amp sle pre paration may be made. Slip- 


ter. The English edition was soon exhausted, 


shod farmers are too much like the man with a| and the hundred copies spared to this country 


leaky roof; in fine weather no repair was needed, 
and in rainy he could not do it. It may per- 
haps be laid down as a universal truth, that suc- 
cess in all enterprises depends on being able to 
predict beforehand what will be wanted. The} 
need of a single tool in haying time, may result 
in arresting the labor of ten men, and in the 
loss of ten tons of hay by an approaching storm. 
The want of good imple ments of tillage may 
delay the sowing of a crop, till rains may post- 
pone the operation a fortnight. “ For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost.”"— Country Gentleman. 
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Memoirs of the Lift and Gospel labors of 
STEPHEN GRELLET, edited by Benjamin NSee- 
bohm, in two volumes, comprising 970 pages. 


Little need be said by way of introduction to the 
“ Life of Stephen Grellet,” 
in his short Preface. 


remarks the Editor 
It is properly an Auto- 
biography—he speaks for himself. Not much 
more has been done by other hands than collect- 
ing, arranging, and selecting from the materials 
furnished by his own pen. 

Under a sense of his own nothingness, and an 
aversion to say anything relating to himself, he 
had long been deterred from a review of his 
early life and subsequent history, and “in now 
attempting,” he says at the beginning of his 
narrative, “to give some small account of the 
merciful dealings of the Lord with me, for my 
near relatives and friends, it is very far from my 
desire to perpetuate my memory to another gen- 
eration; but rather,” with an eye to the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, “ to 
encourage my fellow-pilgrims, whilst they may 
mark some of their own footsteps in the path 
which I have trodden from my youth up, to lift 
up their heads in hope; for in proportion as the 
tribulations of the Gospel have abounded, so its 








have done little towards satisfying the general 


desire to read the remarkable history of one who 


labored long, faithfully and extensively in the 
service of the Diviue Master, and was every- 
where beloved. 

The American edition is now for sale, and 
may be obtained by addressing Wm. Macniven, 
at this Office. 


postage pre-paid. 


The price is Three Dollars, 

It will also be furnished by 
S. S. & W. Wood, No. 389 Broadway, New 
York, and C. Taber & Co., New Bedford. 

As few, comparatively, of the readers of 
Friends’ Review will be likely to have an op- 
portunity of reading the Memoirs in this form, 
it is our intention to introduce copious extracts 
from them into our pages, commencing with the 
first number of our next volume, which will be 
issued in regular course, on the Sth of next 
month. 

The American edition of the Memoir of John 
Yeardley, one large volume, price, (postage pre- 
paid,) $1.50, may also be obtained by addressing 
Wm. Macniven. 
dint 


Diep, At Brattleboro’, Vermont, on the 18th of 
7th mo. last, CLARK Srevens, Jr., aged 60 years. 

After a solemn meeting, he was interred at East 
Montpelier. 
, In Randolph Co., N. C., on the 12th of 6th 
mo. last, Saran Wuuire, wife of Simon White, and 
daughter of Jesse and Catharine Dixon, in the 37th 
year of her age; a member of Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 








, In Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio, on the 3d 
of 6th mo. last, Lovisa Eart, daughter of Aaron and 
Hannah Earl, and grand-daughter of the late William 
Gidley, in the 34th year of her age. Her life was 
innocent, and her end triumphant. 


, At Young’s Cove, Granville, Nova Scotia, 
on the 2d of 7th mo. last, Mary, wife of Henry Mil- 
bury, aged 81 years. 

In the removal of this dear friend from works to 
rewards, her relatives and numerous circle, who so 
long were acquainted with her, have a full belief 
that their loss is her eternal gain. She was strongly 
attached to the principles of the Christian religion 
as held by the Society of Friends, having united in 
membership from convincement. She had a very 
humble opinion of herself; her hope for salva- 
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tion biine daceatines in Him athe ‘so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’ Having seen the emptiness 
of forms and shadows, she was mercifully enabled to 
lay hold on the blessed substance. Her end was 
quietness and peace. 

Diep, Near Monrovia, Morgan Co., Ind., on the 31st 
of Sth mo. last, Ext Townsenp, in the 56th year of} 
his age ; an esteemed member of West Union Month- | 
ly Meeting, in which he had for several years ac- 
ceptably filled the place of Overseer. He was a 
regular attender of meetings, and careful to encourage | 
his family to that religious duty. He bore a linger-| 
ing illness with much patience and resignation, du- 
ing which he at different times expressed that his 
way appeared clear. He committed his sorrowing 
family to Him who has promised to be a Father to 
the fatherless, and a Judge of the widow. We be-| 
lieve it might truly be said, his end was peace. 

——, In Morg 
in the 25th ye 
Thatcher. 

This dear young friend bore a protracted illness | 
with marked patience and resignation. 
was her confidence 
merit of her own. 


an County, Ind., 5th mo., 27, 1860, 


sar of her age, Ann H. wife of Stephen | 





Unshaken | 
in her Redeemer, disclaiming all} 
She was often engaged in fervent 
prayer, and at one time when her agony and sufferings | 
were very great, she cried out, ‘*O Lord, 
unto me, be with me. O gracious Father 
to bearthe burden thou putsonme. O, have mercy 
onme, a sinner. O, poor frail being thatlam. O} 
Lord, look down upon thy child with pity. O Lord | 
when thou seest fit, may it please thee to take me | 
to thyself, that I may evermore be with thee She | 
made many appropriate remarks at diffe srent times | 
during her sickness on various subjects ; and especi- 
ally on the duty of parents, instructing their children | 
ina way that would bring them to Jesus. As she} 
gradually approached the borders of eternity, the 
covering of her spirit appeared to be | incre asingly of | 
the character of the angelic anthem, ‘‘ Glory to God | 
in the highest, on earth peace and good will to|, 
men.’’ The last words she uttered, just be ‘fore her | 
close, were, ‘‘ Jesus, and take me home.”’ 


return 
cause me 


come 

~~ 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 
UNION SPRINGS, 


SCHOOL AT 


The 


Half-Yearly Autumn Term of this Institu-} 
tion is to open on Fifth-day, the sixth of Ninth| 
month next, and continue 20 weeks. Circulars, | 


containing terms, &c., sent to all applicants. Appli- 
cations for admission should be made at an early day 
to J. J. Tomas, 
Secretary of Trustees. 

Union Springs, N. Y., 

| 

} 

| 

| 


7th mo, 20, 1860.-3t. 
eee 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 747.) 


On the 30th of the Fifth month, J. and M. Y. | 
quitted Warmbrunn, and proceeded towards Bo- | 
hemia 

On arriving at Dresden, it became evident 
that Martha oe who had suffered much 
for some rom an affection of the windpipe, 
req lired repose and medical care ; and they con- 
cluded to rest awhile at the baths of Toplitz. | 
The illness of his wife, and some degree of | 
bodily indis iaditen from which he himself suf. | 


} 


time 


| brought us. low in mind; 
| weak enough before. 
do to pass through the country in this state of 


| ed for circulation. 
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fered, did not prevent - elie Yeardley from em- 
ploying the time in the diffusion of evangelical 
truth. 

He had heard at Berlin that within a few 
months several hundred Bibles and Testaments 
had been into Bohemia, snd had been 
eagerly bought there by awakened persons. He 
thought that if a translation could be made into 
the Bohemian language of some simple religious 
tracts, much good might be done by their dis- 
semination ; but he supposed that the intolerant 
laws of the Austrian Empire which forbad all 
freedom of religious were still in full 
force. His account of his feelings and those of 
Martha Yeardley under the burden which this 
supposition imposed on them, and of the agreea- 
ble manner in which permission was unexpected- 


sent 


action 


ly granted them to print and circulate their little 


messengers of peace, must be given in his own 


| words :— 


‘Our hearts yearned towards the people, but 


we were afraid to give them tracts, which in 


| other places had often been the means to con- 


versation and to making acquaintance. This 
the body was already 
We thought it would not 
depression, without trying to remove the cause 
I went, therefore, the next morning to the head 
of the authorities, took with me one of our little 
tracts, mostly Scripture extracts, and asked 
whether I might be allowed to have the little 
ook, or such as [ then presented to him, print- 
He received me politely, in- 
deed kindly, and looked pleased with my tract, 
saying as he turned over its innocent little pages, 

‘Ah, nothing about polities ; 
| the religion of the country: it is very good, it is 
| beautiful. You are quite at liberty to print and 
circulate such tracts as these.’ And when he 
found that the object was to do good to all, 
without cost to the receiver ‘That is 


nothing against 


: he said, 


lovely.’ * 
The Bohemian translations were not made 
until J. and M. Y. went to Prague, which they 


did on the 22d 

“Much,” adds J. Y. in a letter, “as I have 
suffered in the long prospect of a visit to this 
place, I feel a peculiar satisfaction that it has 
been deferred until there is liberty to print and 
circulate gospel tracts. Small as such a privi- 
| lege may appear, until very recently such dis- 
tribution of books would have been visited with 
;}a very inconvenient imprisonment on the indi- 
vidual transgressing the law. 

During their stay in the city, and after they 
left, there were printed 12,000 copies of the 
tracts in Bohemian, and 1,000 in German. 

At Téplitz, which they revisited before leav- 
ing Bohemia, occurred the interesting incident 
of the Bohemian soldier, which is related under 


that Are in John Yeardley’s series of tracts, 
No. 
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W he n they finally quitted the country, they ‘into dail bent. 


took the nearest road to Kreuznach. 
They P vent three weeks at Kreuznach, con- 
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I have since thought it was a 
me that I did not proceed into South Russia, 
,in all probability, my precious one would 


firming the faith of the brethren, and printing | have fallen on the journey, and never seen her 


German weedetlate of several tracts. 

They returned home, both of them worn with 
travelling, and Martha Yeardley exhausted with 
disease, which was making sure progress in her 


peaceful home aguin. 

During the whole of the illness her delight 
was to speak of the joy of heaven. ‘ My sins of 
omission and of commission,’ she said, ‘ are all 


debilitated frame; but they were supported tai toamed by; my iniquities are all forgiven, and 


the pe ace ful conse iousne ss of havi ing ac comp lish- 
ed ali the service to which they had been called | 
to labor in common. 


Martha Yeardley continued very unwell du-| 


ring the autumn, and by the end of the year her 
disord ‘rassumed a more alarming form. It soon 
became evident that her dedicated life must at 
no distant period be brought to a close; and 
after meny weeks of suffering, with confinement 


to the chamber during the latter part of the| 


time, she expired, full of peace and hope in 
Christ Jesus, in the Fifth month, 1851. The 
following memorandum, touchingly descriptive 
of her illness and death, was penned by her be- 
reaved husband, probably soon after her decease. 

“ After our return from the Continental jour- 
ney, my beloved M. Y. became more poorly. A 
severe tnfluenza cold weakened her much; and 
a second att: k she seemed never to recover. It 
was succeeded by a regular rheumatic fever. 
From the commencement of 1851, with but little 
exception, she was confined to the house, and | 
for a little while to her bed, until the 8th of the 
Fifth month, when her sweet and purified spirit 
ascended to her Saviour, and commenced an 
eternity of bliss. 

Thus was I deprived of my only earthly 
treasure. She was the Lord’s precious loan; | 
granted me for nearly a quarter of a century, for| 
which [ can never be sufficiently [thankful]. 
She was his own, bought with the blood of his| 
dear Son, and he saw meet to take her from me. 
Ours was a blessed union, and a happy life, 
spent, I hope, unitedly in the service of our 
Lord. In all our imperfections we did desire, 
above all earthly things, to do the work of our 


Divine Master, and to labor for the promotion of| 
his kingdom, and for the spread of his knowledge | 


in the = 

I was her only nurse till within ten days of 
her happy close. Long had a covenant ‘been | 
made between us, in the time of health, that | 
whichever of us was taken ill the first should be 
nursed by the surviving one, if permitted and | 
strength afforded; which it mercifully was to 
me, and a happy season was the sick-room. We) 
seemed. to live together in heaven; never, I} 
think, could two mortals be more favored with | 
the answer to prayer. 


In the early part of her illness she spoke | 


much of the satisfaction she had felt in our last 
three journeys to the continent, and that she was 
thankful in having been enabled to go through 


the whole of the service which the Lord had put! 


washed away io the blood of the Lamb; and 
now I rejoice in God my Saviour. His love 
land mercy to we are beyond all bounds; and so 
strong is my faith in my precious Saviour that] 
| have scarcely known, the whole of the illness, 
what it has been to be troubled with an evil 
thought.’ 

When she expressed a desire to go to Heaven, 
I reminded her of my loneliness when she should 
be taken from me. The Lord will care for thee, 
was her constant reply. He has promised me 
over and over again that he will care for thee; 
the answer to my prayer has always been, | will 
care for him. 

Nearly the last conversation she had with any 
lof her beloved relatives was with ———, to 
whom she observed: ‘ My affection for thee is 
strong ; I believe thou lovest thy Saviour: I de- 
sire that thou mayst keep nothing back that the 
Lord may require of thee, but serve him with 
greater devotedness of heart; and if ever thou 
|art called to bear public testimony to his truth, 
| be sure to preach the whole gospel, faith in 
| Christ, and the necessity of the practical work 
| of the Holy Spirit to produce holiness of life. 
To [another of her near relutives] she observed: 
| Thou hast often becn sw: etly visited by the 
love of thy Saviour, and be assured thou wilt 
never find any joy equal to that of yielding thy 
| heart in prompt obedience to the will of thy 
Lord.’ Her last words to her affectionate sisters 
were, ‘ The Lord bless you all: Farewell.’’ 

In 1851 John Yeardley made a general visit 
| to Friends in Ireland, and a few di ays after his 
‘return he left home again to visit the Isle of 
Man, in company with Barnard Dickinson 

In the First month of 1852, we find him 
again under exercise of mind for foreign travel; 
| having, this time, to direct his course towards 
| the interesting community of religious persons 
lin Norw: ay, whose principles and practices are 
the same as those of Friends. 

“Since I last wrote any notes in this journal 
I have passed through many conflicts re-pecting 
|my long-thought of visit to Norway. W hen the 
| subject was proposed to my F riends in London, 
it met with the warm encouragement and sym- 
| pathy of all, in every stage, to the receiving of the 
full unity of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 

'and Elders. 

I am accompanied by my dear friend, Peter 
Bedford, whose sweet and constantly cheerful 
| spirits comfort and cheer me. We have already 
had many proofs that our being joined togethe! 


| 


| 





' 
| 
| 
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in this laborious journey is of the Lord. Our 
friend William Robinson proves an efficient | 
helper 24 

John Yeardley and his companions left Lon- | 
jon on the 9th of the Sixth month, and went) 
first to Homburg. Whilst at Homburg he was 
suddenly attacked with a severe and painful dis- 
order, and was reduced to great extremity. After 
about two weeks of suffering, he was restored to 
conval scence, when he thus breaks forth ou 

“How can I sufficiently record the mercy of 
my God in sustaining me in a time of great ex- 
tremity, even when there was but little prospect 
of my ever seeing Norway? He blessed me 
with resignation and sustaining grace, so that | 
could rest as on the Saviour’s bosom, for life or 
Jeath. [ knew my Lord and Master could do 
without my poor unworthy service in Norway ; 
but if he had work for me to do in that land he 
would raise me up in his own time; and so he 
has done.” 

On the 5th of the Seventh month they pro- 
ceeded to Christiana, John Yeardley employing 
the time on the voyage in adding to the little 
stock of the Norse language which he had ac- 
quired at home in anticipation of his journey. 
On landing at Christiana, they were refreshed 
by seeing Asbjén Kloster, of Stavanger, who had 
‘ome to meet them, and for two weeks had been 
waiting their arrival. 

After completing his visit to Norway, John 
Yeardley returned by Germany to England. At 
Ubernkirehen, near Minden, where some persons 
had not long before been convinced of Friends’ 
principles, he had a meeting, in which he was 
joined by a number of Friends from Minden. A 
few years before, Thomas Arnett, from America, 
desired to hold a meeting fur worship in this 
place, but was prevented by the police. The 
object was now accomplished by engaging a 
room without the limits of the state of Biicke- 
burg, in which the town is situated, and within 
the Hessian frontier, which includes, in fact, a 
part of Obernkirchen. 

“A public meeting for worship in that place 
says John Yeardley, ina letter written after 
his return home,) was such a new thing, that 
0 our arrival we found a press of persons whom 
the room could by contain. The 
landlord readily granted us his barn, which was 
ommodious, and we threw open the large doors | 
into the yard, which was seated ; besides which, 
the people stood in numbers. We had a solemn 
meeting,” 


no means 


(To be continued.) 
euititibin 
To hear two men talk the reverse of their 
own sentiments, with all the good breeding and 
‘ppearance of friendship imaginable, on purpose 
© cozen or pump each other, is, to a man of vir- 
tue and honor, one of the most melancholy, as 


Well as most nauseous things in the world 
Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS IN ILLINOIS. 


Many of the readers of “ Friends’ Review ”’ 
are no doubt aware, that within the last three 
years there has been a remarkable change going 
on among the French Canadian Romanists, in 
Northern Illinois, situated in Kankakee Co. and 
vicinity. 

The great work commenced by their Priest, 
Charles Chiniquy, of St. Anne, (known by the 
name of Father Chiniquy,) renouocing Roman- 
ism. He is about 50 years of age, the son of 
Roman parents, and was brought up in Lower 
Canada. He had from childhood a great love 
for the Bible; his father owned one, and when 
Charles was about eight years of age, had him to 
read it aloud for the edification of his family 
and neighbors ; but this coming to the know- 
ledge of the priest, he visited the family, and 
demanded the Bible. The father refusing to 
vive it up, he withdrew without obtaining it, 
and the son, wko was listening with interest, ran 
to his father’s arms and shed tears of joy, seeing 
Soon 
after this his father was taken from him by 
death, and he wes sent from home to school, and 
deprived of reading the Bible 

In 1833 he was ‘rated Priest in the 
Church of Rome, and to believe 
she was the true Church, and that there is salva- 
tion in no other, he for many years submitted to 
the requisitions of the Bishop and Pope, and 
faithfully discharged himself as one of her 
priests ; but, according to his own account of 
his life and conversion, (which we received 
from him,) the Holy Spirit was often striving 
with him, and he had his doubts 
rectness of many things believ« 


the bvok he so loved was not given up. 


couset 


being ta izht 


about the cor- 
d in and prac- 


tised by that Church; yet, so powerful was the 
he did 
stand his true condition, and went on resisting 
convictions. 


force of his education, that h« not under- 


The Bishop requiring unconditional obedience 
in all things, about three years ago he refused 
to submit, exgept on conditions that the requisi- 
tions should correspond with the commands of 
God and the teachings of the Gospel, when the 
Bishop let him know he could no lenger be a 
Roman Priest. 

Great was the conflict of mind through which 
he passed; he could no longer be a servant of 
the Church of Rome, and could not reasonably 
expect any favors from Protestants, against whom 


‘he had so often spoken; in his distress he was 


brought tocry unto the Lord for help, and to weep 
bitterly under a sense of his sins and his forsaken 
condition, when suddenly he seemed to hear a 
voice, saying—*‘ Ye are bought with a price, be 
ye not the servants of men.” For the first.time, 


he says, he understood the meaning of this text, 


!'and light broke in upon him; he was filled with 


| joy; and hope kindled in his heart. 


He was 
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precious blood of Christ, and that He would be 
with, and provide a way for him. 

When next he met with his people for wor- 
ship, he told them his difference with the Bishop, 
and desired to know whether they wanted an- 
other priest, or wished him to stay. To his 
great surprise, he found they were universally in 
favor of his staying with them; and he has con- 
tinued to perform the service of minister, grad- 
ually laying aside the superstitious worship of 
images, and other things which ap peared to him 
inconsistent with the ( Gospel of Christ, as his 
people were able to bear it, und he and the mis- 
sionary laborers engaged there were enabled to 
convince them of the impropriety of their former | 
modes of worship. The result has been, there 
are now nearly 900 families, in all over 6,000 | 
individuals, of these French Canadians, who 
have left the Church of Rome, and meet two or 
three times each week to worship, according to 
the dictates of their own conscience, in the free- 
dom which the Gospel gives. A large number, 
we doubt not, are hopefully converted to Christ, 
as their faith seems anchored on Him; and 
many others are sincere inquirers after Truth. 
One young man about 19, to whom we were in- | 
troduced, has joined this band of Christians, in 
opposition to his parents, and says he believes 
he is called to preach the Gospel; and very re- 
cently, a dear young girl died near St. Anne, in 
the triumph of hope and faith in ¢ ‘hrist, strong- 
ly resisting the entreaties of her mother-in- law 
to send for a priest, saying, she ‘* wanted no one 
but Christ.’ 

Such is their love for the ( rospel, and their in- 
terest in reading the Holy Scriptures, that they 
very commonly read them at ev ery meal, and 
families often meet together and read till mid- 
night; and where parents cannot read, it often 
devolves upon very young children. They are 
very zealous in the attendance of meetings ; over 
1,000 meet at St. Anne for worship ; many walk 
several miles, and we were told of one woman 
who has been known to walk six miles, and | 
carry a child in her arms. 

A recent visit to Kankakee and St. Anne 
enables us to say, from observation, that the 
work far exceeds what we anticipated from pre- 
vious information; and we believe “it is the 
Lord’s doings, and marvellous in our eyes.’’ No 
thing but the power of Divine Grace could effect 
such a work as has been, and is going on, 
amongst this true-hearted people, who have been 
so long kept in ignorance. It is due to Charles 
Chiniquy to say, we believe him entirely worthy 
of Christian confidence, and that he labors as- 
siduously for the good of the flock, over which, 
we believe, the Holy Ghost has made him over- 
seer. 

We desire to call the attention of Friends and 
the Christian public to the temporal wants of 
these colonists. They removed a few years ago 


given to feel that he was purchased with the 
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jon Canaile, in limited circumstances, eed. for 
the last three years have suffered great loss of 
crops by wet weather, drought and insects, as 
also loss of their cattle by disease, and have been 
obliged to borrow money to buy provisions, and 
mortgage their small farms and chattel property 
for security. Fifty families have already had to 
give up their homes and scatter abroad, and there 
are now several hundred families entirely depend- 
ant upon the charity of the Christian community 
for food and clothing; many have no change of 
clothing; their crops this year—as wheat suffer- 
ed most severely—are mostly. corn and potatoes, 
which promise well at present; but if what they 
raise supp lies the demands for food for men and 
| beasts, it will be about as much as we can look 
for; and we think they will have little or no- 
thing to buy the clothing needful for the coming 
fall and winter. 

Through the aid of Christians of various de- 
nominations, much was done to relieve their 
necessities the past year, for which they seem 
very thankful; but we believe it right to appeal 
for an extension of charity a little longer to 
this true-hearted, industrious and temperate peo- 
ple, in order to remove actual suffering, and also 
to prevent their little homes from being sold at 
a sacrifice, in which case they must be scattered, 
and they will be in great danger of falling away, 
or being again wrought upon by the devices of 
priests, where they may be situated. 

The Presbytery of Chicago have a reliable 
agent umongst them, who attends to the distribu- 
tion of whatever comes to his charge. 

Cannot our Friends, who have done little for 
this people, give a portion of that over which 


ithe Lord has made them stewards, to these de- 


serving and Christian brethren and sisters, who 
have taken cheerfully the spoiling of their goods? 

The subject of education has revived very 
much amongst them, and there are now some 
300 children attending school at St. Anne, and 
more would attend, if clothed suitably. There 
is good talent amongst the youth; minds capa- 
ble of being highly cultivated. 

Charles Chiniquy and M. W. Staples, (a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church,) have been ac- 
tively engaged in relieving the wants of this 
people; both borrowed money and ran the risk 
of losing their own homes to prevent starvation. 

Money or clothing forwarded to C. A. Spring, 
Kankakee, Kankakee Co., Illinois, will be faith- 
fully applied; clothing should be of a common, 
serviceable kind, suitable for farmers. 

D. & H. B. Tatum. 
snctaesipis 

Sit loosely to the world’s joys. Have a feel- 
ing of chastened gratitude and thankfulness 
when you have them ; but beware of resting in 
them, or investing them with a permanency 
they cannot have. Jesus had his eye on heaven, 
when he said “ your joy no man taketh from 
you.” 
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ITALY. 


The kingdom of Sardinia now embraces near- 
ly twelve millions of people, who in a most re- 

markable manner have become accessible to the 
gospel—seven millions of them within the last 
few months. 

This new kingdom of Italy is remarkable for 
its large and interesting cities, each of them the 
seat of a university, and containing a large 
number of literary and scientific men. Five of 
these cities, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Turin, and 
Bologna, must exert great influence by means 
of the press, while Genoa and Leghorn will pos- 
sess immense commercial advantages. The 
people of this new kingdom are better educated 
than the rest of [taly, and if their freedom shall 
be continued, who can estimate the intellectual 
activity that shall prevail, and the power of an 
unfettered press among them. 

We can form some estimate of what this im- 
pulse is likely to be, when we consider what 
Turin has done since 1848. During the last 
ten or twelve years, a greater number of ably 
conducted pe riodicals have been published at 
Turin than in all the rest of Italy combined. 
Greater things will certainly yet be done in 
Florence, if not in Milan and Bolozna. 

What a field then for the Christian press 
does the new realm of Northern Italy present. 
The constitution of the original kingdom of 
Piedwont now extends overall the newly acquir- 
ed provinces. Between eleven and twelve mil- 
lion Italians enjoy today the great boon of 
religious libe rty. The Bible Societies should 
lose no time in commencing the work of publish 
ing the Scriptures in the Italian language, at all 
the creat centres above named. 

For several years the American Tract Society 
has assisted in the publication of religious works 
in the Italian tongue at Geneva and elsewhere ; 
it has also issued the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
some excellent tracts at New York in the same 
language ; but now it should enter into Italy 
with all vigor and energy, and not simply print, 
but ¢/reudate its valuable publications. The ad- 
mirable History of the Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century by Dr. Merle D’ Aubigne, the 
History of the Keformation in Italy by Dr. 
M’Crie, and Lucilla by the late Adolphe Monod, 
are all translated into Italian, and have been 
published at Geneva or Lausanne, as have also 
several other and smaller works. Paleario’s 

“ Benefits of Christ’s Death,” and the life and 
writings of Olympia Morata, should by all means 
be rep ublished and widely circulated in Italy. 
The time too has come when the inhabitants of 
Brescia might well learn what was the faith, as 
well as the heroism, of their citizen Arnaldo da 
Breseia, who lived in the 12th century, and 
nobly suffered crucifixion at Rome in behalf of 
the truth. His body was burned and his ashes 
were thrown into the waters of the Tiber, in or- 
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1 dee that his Sewn might have no memorial 
or relic of their leader. It would be well, also, 
that the people of Tuscany should know why, to- 
wards the end of the 15th century, Savonarola 
was burned, and his ashes cast into the Arno at 
Florence, a noble martyr for the truth, who ranks 
among “the reformers before the Reformation.” 

What a contrast between Italy in 1837, and 
for many years afterwards, and the Italy of 1860! 
In the spring of 1837, accompanied by two ladies, 
we had occasion to visit the principal cities of 
Italy. We carried in the bottom of our trunks, 
with great care, six Ttalian Bibles and many 
tracts, to Rome and Naples, and gave them to 
friends who loaned then to Italians. The next 
time the writer went to Italy, he carried twelve 
Testaments to those cities; and during his many 
years of residence at Paris, he sent thither several 
hundred copies by travellers. This required 
caution. He also sent several hundred copies to 
the Waldenses, and took pains to have the 40 or 
50 recruits, whom they annually furnished to 
the Sardinian army, supplied with the Scriptures. 
Through the ports of Leghorn and Genoa, with 
much difficulty, a few thousand Bibles every 
year made their way into Italy by the help of 
the booksellers and the Jews. But now the 
north part of Italy, with the exception of Vene- 
tia, is open to the Bible and the tract. More 
than 11,000,000 of people may receive both.— 
American Messe nger. 








PARLIAMENTS, LONG, SHORT, AND OTHERWISE, 
(Concluded from page 751.) 


The “ Long Parliament,” 
S ’ 


memorable for good 
and evil deeds, followed close upon the heels of 
the short one, as if to ec ompensate for its brevity, 


assembling November 3, 1640, and keeping in 
existence, though in a wofully mutilated state, to 
April 20, 1653, a period of twelve years and a 
half. Its early measures throw the highest lustre 
upon it ; but, becoming violent and tyrannical, it 

justly underwent most ignominious treatment 
Convened ky the crown, and returned by the 
people, it placed itself above both, by declaring 
both Houses permanent till dissolved by their 
own consent. Yet, without consent being asked, 
it had to endure amputation of many of its 
limbs, and the remainder of the body suffered 
forcible ejectment. It was first cut down toa 
fragment by the military intervention which ac- 
quired the name of Pride’s Purge, from that of 
the commanding officer who superintended the 
process of excision; and finally, the surviving 
remnant, known as the Rump, or fag-end, was 
turned out of doors by the strong hand of Crom- 
well. Though long-lived, this famous assein bly 
yields in point of duration to the first parliament of 
Charles LI, which lasted from thesummer of 1661 
to the beginning of 1679, nearly eighteen years. 
It was hence called the “Standing Parliament,”’ 
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and also he ‘6 on snsion’s Pulicenet.” from ie: 
notorious corruption of its members. But there 
was one brave and incorruptible man among them, 
Andrew Marvel, who has left on record a descrip- 
tion of those with whom he had to sit, as place- 
men and pensioner 


the court, and who, if they were not in parlia- 
ment, must be in priso n. 

For a short time, in the year 1644, Charles I. 
constituted at Oxford what he himeolf styled the 
“Mongrel Parliament,” consistiog of the lords 
and commoners who seceded from the one sitting 
at Westmiuster. But it did not in the least 
strengthen his hands, proved an irresolute body, 
and the king gladly dispensed with it as an en- 
cumbrance. Cromwell, while simply the lord 
general, in 1653, summoned a convention of 
notables for deliberative purposes, by writs ad- 
dressed to them personally, without any popular 
election. This is known as the “ Little Parlia- 
ment,” either from its paucity of members— 
about a hundred and fifty—or its meagre results ; 
for, after sitting some five months, and proposing | 
the most sweeping changes, it was dissolved with- 
out passing asingle act. It is distinguished also 
as ** Barebone’s P arlioment, ” a sly corruption of 
Barbone, the name of a busy member of it. But 
to Cromwell, during his protectorate, in 1654, 
the merit belongs of having constituted a parlia- 
ment upon principles which posterity has, in the 
main, approved. LHe excluded inconsiderable 
boroughs altogether from the representation, 
granted the franchise to important places, and to 





s, hungry expectants, men of 
infamous character, who ate at the expense of 
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depriving ‘judges of the power of creating con- 
structive treasons. 

There was alsoa “ Diabolical Parliament, 
under Henry VI, so called from the many cruel 
bills of attainder passed by it; a “ Lack-Learn- 
ing Parliament,” under Henry IV, from which 
all lawyers are said to have been excluded ; and 
a“ Packed Parliament,” under Richard 11, when, 
previous to the elections, and with a view to 
influence them, all the sheriffs throughout the 
kingdom were changed, and persons favorable 
to the crown appointed. There have been other 
examples of the latter kind. Recently, Sir 
John Pakington, at the Mansion House, proposed 
to call the late assembly the “China Parlia- 
ment,” owing to the circumstances under which 
it was convened, which, he thought, deserved to 
| be broken, as a worthless piece of pottery. 

With little ceremony, and often most ungra- 
ciously, parliaments were treated by the crown, 
down to the period of the Revolution. When 
unsubservient, they were lectured and browbeat, 
j Rad their members sent to prison, and were dis- 
missed with anger or contemptuous messages 
Cromwell, in dissolving one, was simply plain- 
Sern “T think it my duty,’ said he, * to tell 
you, that it is not for the profit of these nations 
: you to continue here any longer, and there- 


fore declare that I do dissolve this parliament. 

But the — of dissolution, whether by the 
sovereign in person or by commission, is now 
conducted with delicacy, sparing to the feelings 
on both sides. Though ail know, when sum- 
moned to hear a message from the crown, that 


persons in possession of a certain amount of | their last hour as a legislative body has come, 





property. Four hundred members were returned | }and that many who have been colleagues at St 
for England and Wales, thirty for Scotland, and ; ‘Stephens will beso no more, they are treated pre- 
thirty for Ireland ; and thus was formed, for the | cisely as if they were to go on meeting, spee chify- 
first time, an incorporating union of the three'ing, and voting as usual. Parliament is simply 
nations, a prototype of the pre-ent imperial and ' | prorozued to a certain specified ed perhaps a 
reformed parliament. In exercising the power of | wouth afterwards, and within a hours the 
arbitrary omission and summons, the Protector ‘dissolution takes effect by aed te slamation 
did what kingeraft had often done before him. ' ‘No reason for this appears, except that, as in 
‘“ What,” said James I, in answer to a remon- ‘ social life, it is disagreeable to state an unpleasant 
strance at a small operation of this kind, “if I truth face to face, its communication is preferred 
had created four hundred boroughs? The more | by note.--Leleure Hour. 
the merrier—the fewer the better cheer”’ In —_——+-+-- 
more remote times, it rested very much with the Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
sheriffs to decide what towns should be repre- Rey. xiv. 13. 
sented in their respective counties. For five Reader! ponder that solemn question, “ Am 
reigns after Edward III, the sheriff of Lanea-|I ready to die? Am I living as I should wish I 
shire reported of that wonderful theatre of|had done when that last hour arrives?’ And 
modern ingenuity and industry, ‘ There are no! when shall it arrive? To-morrow is not thine 
cities or boroughs within the county of Lancaster, | “ Verily, there may be but a step oe tween thee 
from which any citizens or burgesses ought, or/and death.” Oh! solve the question speedily, 
have been accustomed, to come to parliament, or | —risk no doubts and no peradventure. Every 
are able, by reason of their poverty.’ day is proclaiming anew the lesson, “ The race 
Having now got back into the past, we may | F is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
simply mention the ‘‘ Blessed Parliament” of our | Seek to live, so that that hour cannot come upon 
annals, in the twenty-third year of Edward ILI, | thee too soon, or too unexpectedly. Live a dying 
which obtained that name for defining, for the! life! How blessed to live,—how blessed to die, 
first time in any European kingdom, those acts | with the consciousness, that there may be buta 
agaiust the state amounting to lese-majesty, thus step between thee and glory ! 
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From the German. By Sacer, 1665. | 
Then I have conquered ; then at last 
My course is run,—-good night! 
[ am well pleased that it is passed, | 
A thousand times, good night! | 
But ye, dear friends, whom I must leave, | 
Look not thus anxiously ; 
Why should ye thus lament and grieve? 
It standeth well with me. 
| 
| 


Farewell, O anguish, pain and fear, 
Farewell, farewell, forever! 

It glads my heart to leave you here, 
Redeemed from you forever ! 

Henceforth a life of joy I share, 
In my Creator’s hand ; 

None of the griefs can touch me there 
That haunt this lower land. 


Who yet o’er earth in time must roam, 
Not yet from error free, 

Scarce lisp the language of our home, 
The great eternity. 

Far better is a happy death, 
Than worldly life, I trow ; 

The weakness once I sank beneath 
I never more shall know. 


’Twas but awhile that I was sent 
To dwell among you here ; 
Now God resumes what He hath lent, 
O grieve not o’er my bier ; 
But say twas given at His command 
Who takes it, He is just; 
Our life and death are in His hand, 
His servants can but trust. 


That ye should see my grave, alas! 
Shows we are frail indeed ; 

That it so soon should come to pass, 
Our Father has decreed : 

And He your bitter grief shall still,— 
Think not too young am I, 

For he who dies as God doth will 
Is old enough to die. 

+ + * * * * * 


Farewell, thou dear, dear soul, farewell! 
To those sweet pleasures go, 

That we who mourning here must dwell, 
Not yet, alas, can know. 

Ah, when shall that great day be come, 
When these things pass away, 

And thou shalt bid us welcome home ? 
Would God it were to-day ! 


-—~)8r - 
THE RIVER PATH. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


|The following new and beautiful poem, from our ever-welcome 

eontributor, will be recognized, by those who have ever been near 
his cottage, as a Picture of aSunset on the Banks of the Merrimac. 
~Fd. Independent.) 

No bird-song floated down the hill, 

The tangled bank below was still ; 

No rustle from the birc!en stem, 

No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew ; 

For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified,— 
A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 
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With us the damp, the chill, the gloom ; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 
While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God 
Whose light se- med not of moon or sun, 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 
And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 

The hills swung open to the light ; 

Through their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled, 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold; 
And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side ! 


“c 


So,’’ prayed we, ‘‘ when our feet draw near 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 

And the night cometh chill with dew, 

O, Father !—let thy light break through ! 


So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 
So let the eyes that fail on earth 

On thy eternal hills look forth ; 

And in thy beckoning angels know 

The dear ones whom we loved below !”’ 


-~+2> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Inteviicence.—Liverpool advices to the 
18th ult., have been received, 


Iraty.—A conflict is stated to have occurred at 
Naples between the troops and the people, in conse- 
quence of popular manifestations in favor of certain 
political refugees who had disembarked there, Several 
persons were killed. The king had dismissed his 
ministry and formed a new cabinet. A proclamation, 
issued by Garibaldi, against the Bourbons and in 
favor of Victor Emanuel, had been distributed in 
Naples, increasing the excitement. The minister of 
of the interior had addressed a circular to the pro- 
vincial authorities, declaring that the institutions 
given by the king to his people are their’s forever, 
that they inaugurate a new era, and that all fanction- 
aries must regulate their conduct on the principles of 
order, progress and liberty, which henceforth form 
the basis of the public law in the kingdom. 


Sicity.—Garibaldi, as Dictator, had published a 
decree ordering the preparation of the electoral list. 
When the question of annexation is to be decided, all 
citizens of 21 years old are to have a vote. Monks 
are prohibited from voting, as are persons condemned 
for any offence, during their term of punishment, 
and those condemned for robbery, fraud, perjury or 
calumny, fortwo years afterwaris. All persons who 
can read and write and are 25 years of age, are eligi- 
ble as deputies. The deputies are to receive from 
their communes a compensation not exceeding nine 
francs a day during the session. Garibaldi was 
also engaged in measures for the civil organization of 
the island, and local authorities had been appointed 
for all the important towns, including even Messina 
and Syracuse, in anticipation of their speedy sur- 
render. A line of railway from Falermo to the 
central city of Caltanisetta, and thence through 
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Catania to Messina, is decreed. It-was believed that | 
Garibaldi intended soon to attack Messina, troops | 
having left Palermo, as was supposed for that pur- | 
pose, but the extreme heat of summer was likely 
to cause great difficulty in the attempt. 


Avsrria.—It is stated, on the authority of the} 
Minister of Finance, that should the hopes of the | 
maintenance of peace be confirmed, the government 
will further reduce the effective strength of the army, 
with a view of confining the expense of the war de- 
partment to 80,000,000 florins, (about $20,000,000, ) | 
yearly. 


Syria.—A report had been received in England of | 
a fearful massacre of Christians at Damascus, in 
which five hundred were killed, including the Dutch | 
Consul. The American Consul was wounded, but | 
escaped with his life. 

At Beyroot, the whole of the European inhabitants 
and as many of the native Christians as could, had | 
taken refuge on board the English, French, and | 
Russian war vessels. Parties of marines from the | 
ships of each of these nations had landed, to assist in 
maintaining order inthe town. The Turkish govern- | 
ment had dispatched Fuad Pacha to the disturbed ' 
districts as Commissioner, with troops and full powers | 
to act. The English and French governments had | 
agreed to await his action, before officially interfering, | 
but should Turkey prove unable to quell the insurrec- 
tion, they would interpose to stop the massacres. | 
In the destruction of one village by the Druses, 2000 | 
men were said to have been killed, the women and! 
children being allowed to escape to Beyroot, | 


Cnr 





1nA.—The rebels were reported to be making pro- | 


gress. The Imperial troops had been obliged to} 
raise the siege of Nankin, with the loss of their 
guns. The French were settling at Chefoo, in the 


Gulf of Petcheli. 


Japax.—Dates to 5th mo. Ist. Business had im- 
proved, and the exports of tea, wax, seaweed, &c., 
showed a marked increase. A fleet of about a dozen 
whale ships, principally American, had been at 
Nagasaki during the previous month, and had re-| 
ceived outfits and repairs. A number of horses had | 
been shipped to China, for the use of the Allies. 
There is no further news relative to the political 
troubles, 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Sovtn America.—Recent accounts from Buenos 
Ayres state that the Constitutional Convention of 
that State having terminated its labors, a National 
Convention was to be convoked, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the different States of the Confedera- 
tion, to decide finally on the reforms of the general 
Constitution proposed by Buenos Ayres. The fears 
of an interruption of peace had disappeared, and 
with the return of confidence, an increased disposition 
for improvements was shown. A hundred schools 
had been endowed throughout the rural districts, and 
a quantity of school apparatus had arrived from the 
United States. 

The United States Exploring Expedition to the La 
Plata had nearly finished its work. The principal 
tributaries of that river had all been surveyed, ex- 
cept the Uruguay and Salado, which were still to be 
examined. 


New Zeataxp.—The latest information is to the | 
beginning of the 5th month, when there had been 
no more bloodshed, but affairs were in a very un- 
satisfactory state, and there was reason to apprehend 
a general rising of the natives on the northern 
island, although some of the tribes had promised to 
maintain neutrality. About 800 troops were at’ 
Taranaki. 


Later.—The steamship Bohemian brings intelli- 
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gence to the 19th, but little of importance. A resolu- 
tion offered in the British Honse of Commons on the 
17th, declaring the rejection of the Paper Duty bill 
by the House of Lords an innovation on the rights and 
privileges of the Commons, and that it is therefore in- 
cumbent on the latter to adopt a practicable measure 
for the restoration of its rights and privileges, was 
lost, under the operation of the previous question. 
Garibaldi had expelled from Sicily, Farini, a 


Sardinian agent, and two others, on a charge of con- 
| Spiracy. 


The former was said to have had full pow- 
ers from Sardinia to assume the title of Royal Com- 
missioner as soon as the annexation of Sicily to that 
kingdom was declared. 


Domestic.---From California we learn that Judge 
Terry had been acquitted of the killing of Senator 
Broderick in a duel, by a jury in Marion Co., under 
circumstances giving rise to strong suspicion of col- 
lusion between the prosecution and defence. The 
witnesses against the prisoner, who were on their 
way from San Francisco in a small boat, were detain- 
ed about three hours after the time for opening the 
Court. On the case being called up, the District 
Attorney announced that his witnesses had not ap- 
peared, the case was sent to the jury without testi- 
mony, and under the Judge's charge a verdict of 
acquittal was given. The new directory of San 
Francisco, just published, contains the names of 
26,000 persons. The first cars were run on a street 
railroad on the 4th ult., connecting the heart of the 
ity with the outskirts two miles distant. More than 
600 Chinese immigrants arrived in one week. The 
Pony Express had been re-established. The wheat 
and barley crops of the State, which were chiefly 
harvested at the last accounts, showed a great yield, 
and would furnish a larger surplus for export than 
ever before. 

The treaty with Japan, the ratifications of which 
were exchanged by the ambassadors on their late visit 
to Washington, has been officially published. One 


cl 


| article provides that the President, at the request of 


the Japanese government, will act as a friendly 
mediator in such matters of difference as may arise 
between the government of Japan and any foreign 
power. 

An act has been published which was passed at 
the last session of the Texas Legislature, and signed 
by the Governor, which imposes the penalty of im- 
prisonment not under two nor over four years, for 
uttering, in the presence or hearing of any slave, 
words calculated or intended to render him discon- 
tented in slavery; and the same punishment is as- 
signed to any free person who shall publicly main- 
tain, either by speech, writing or printing, that 
masters have no right of property in their slaves. 
The private expression of the same view is to be 
punished by imprisonment from two to five years, 
and the writing, printing or publishing, of any thing 
calculated to excite insubordination in slaves, by 
Postmasters knowing of such 
publications received at their post offices through the 
mail, must notify a magistrate, who shall examine, 
and if he thinks proper destroy them. Any free per- 
son subscribing for such book or publication shall 


| be fined $500, or imprisoned for not more than six 


months, or both, at the discretion of the jury. 

Much excitement has been caused in the nortb- 
eastern counties of Texas, by the occurrence of sev- 
eral fires at different places on the same day, the Sth 
ult., and by the subsequent circulation of a report 
that a plot had been discovered to lay the country 
waste by fire, preparatory to a general insurrection 
of slaves, aided and led by white men. Several 


| whites and negroes were arrested on suspicion, but 


we have no account of the subsequent proceedings. 


